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Editor's Note: 

« 

Ae ofi additional nosber/ this i»8ue of Geoscope 
incJLudes a solection of entries subiaitted pc the CAG 
Conpetition One held in 1974-75, 

• 

~~ - The reason for holding th^il^-cofapetirtirCHV-osions^t 

geography teachers wos two-fold: firstly to encourage', 
the •aore creative and innovative ojnongst us to shore 
their ideas with others, and secondly to involve the 
Conodion Association of Geography in some active way at 
the school level. Given the considerobl-e changes that 
hoye taken place -both in 'ocodetnic and school geography 
ond in geographic education during the last decade, the 
timing of the competition appears to have been opportune. 

We are a large country, divided by our indepen- 
dent educational. systems .and locking' a tneons for knowing 
whot colleagues in different, places ore doing or thinking 
in' geography. The distribution of the competition notice 
was a cose in point, since outside of the larger provinces 
(in terras of population), telling teachers about the 
competition, was a considerable task» The notice itself 
was bilingual and incorporated, a desire-line map resulting 
from fieldwork interviews raode^jy Geography One pupils 
in Ville LoSalie, Quebec. Ironically, no entries were 

•Received from French-language teac4iers (in Quebec the 
SPGQ hed sponsored its ow.n competition on the ^ccosion . 
of its tellih anniversary). But entries werftvjfeceived 

- from most other ports of the country .and happily every J' 
major region waS' represented. ♦ 

This competition will be followed by others' 
and if omongst our readers are some* with innovations -of 
their own, perhaps w^ will heor from them. ^ Non nob^is 

♦ 

' p. G. Burpee 
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CANADIAN URBAN PROFILE SLIDE SERIES 



the Education Coonittee of The Cqnodian 
A»8ociatian of Geographers has, to dote, produced six . 
siid^ sets on Canadian cities: 

« 

1. Montreal - Transport Centre 

2. Hamilton - Steel City r * ' 

3. Hoirfox - Changing Waterfront Uaec 

4. Toronto - A Complex Hetropolia 

5. Winnipeg - A Prairie Troncportation Centre 

6. ' Thunder Boy - City in the Middle 

Each kit- contains 20 se'lected slides ond a 
detoiled ^ulde with bibliography describing the urbon 
concepts illustrated in the slides. The sets may be 
ordered frotrr'Thp Canadian Association of Geographers, 
Burnside Hall, McGlll University, P. 0. Box 6070, -Station 
A, Hontreol, Quebec, H3C 3G1. The price is 8.6.50 each. 
Other sets in prepar'otion include Voncouver, Cfllgory, 
Sherbxoqke and St.. John's, ' ' 

The series is aimed at the secondary schools 
of Conoco, but because much of the basic dd^ is "grophic 
in nature, the slide. sets should have use in senior 
elementory and even undergraduate university progrdms. 

Also available fi-om. the above address are the 
tvo new Bulletins of the ' Education Committee: (price - 
S1.00 for the two) 

No, 17 - Geography in Education - A Bibliography 
No, 18 - Tho Geography of Canada - A Selected 

Annotated Bibliography 
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, SING AND LEARN 








* IW'nnis Gill and JoKn l!ob$on 








/ Crescpnt Collegiate 








Robert 's- Arm, NewfoundlOnd 





During the paat years ot Crescent 
Collegiate we Hvave made a special .attempt to improve 
Bome. aspects of geography e<Jucation by devising a some- 
what new method of teaching geography (ond other subjects- 
religion, history, guidoncd) through the use of songs. 
We write our own 'Songs, compose practically all of our 
own tones, and then have the finished product taped 
(often live) on- cassette. Either our school .singing 
grou^J comprised of twti(iLy grade seven iind' tligh^^Yiri'---^ 
"The Crescent Echoes" ^ or I do the siitging. Mr, Hobaon 
generally does t)ie commentary. 

In t"he classroom we present eoch student with 
0 typewritten copy <Jf the song, give a brief oral 
explanation as to its background and content, and then 
play the tape. Wherever possible we use slides, photo- 
graphs, historic-geographic maps, and our own 8 mm. 
movies as o supplement. After playing the tape, we have 
a discussion period and a short quiz., * Here is a break- 
down of a forty-minute period: 

■ Introduction-exposition 10 minutes 

Tape and supplements 15 minutes 

Group discussion 10 minutes 

Quiz . 5 minutes 
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We hove experiaented with thi» techftique both 
lost year and durang,,the present school year. Most of 
our raoterial is best suited to the Special Education ' 
clo^ oTTd -Grode«. Seven and Eight (oges 1^- 15), The- 
students find it very'interesting, enjoyable and obove 
all, educational: they want to hear the topes over and 

over aqoin; and the results of the quizzes ore exceli&nt. 

. ■ ' : . ■ "1. 

In this report, we have includgd copies of three 
of our originals which are geography-oriented ds an 
example of our work. 

The first tVo songs ore obou^ Newfoundlond, 
and the third is on Prince Edward Island* They ore: 

' -The Geography Lesson - Places in Newfoundland 

The Fishermen ^ 
The Painted Province 
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T^e Geogrophy Lesson 
Places in Newfoundland 

There *s a very fine toviv> down around the bay, * • 
With a very find nome .thot anyone con say^ 
If I tell you^ thot the ferjry sails from there - 
Jell me, St-u'd*ents, tell* me; where • • ^ 

' , Students: PORT AUX BASQUES I 
There ^ s o * . . « 

If I tell you that' "the linerhoard" is there - 
Teil me, students, tell mejwhere . . . 

Students-: STEPHENVILLE * 

* ^ * ^ 

There's a , . ■ ^ 



If I tell you Bowaters^ mill is th*re ^ 
Tell me studeflts^ te lJi.n)e_ ydiem.^^ 

Students-: CORNER BROOK I 
There's a . . . 



• • • • • • • 

If I H.ell you the International Airport's there 
Tell me students, ' tell me where ... 

Students: GANDER \ / ^ 
There's a . 



If I tell you that the >orenfell Mission'^ there 
Tell me student's, tel/ me where ... 

Students: SJ.AnTHONY I 
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The Fishermen 



In case there are some who -don't know how hard ^ 
■ fithermon' 8 Jri'fe' used to be - a"n"d'-et±±i -is - here is a 
description of their hardships. 

Hell over sixty yoors ogo a former had a dreom 

of helping all the fishermen end those of low esteem 

by a protective union' intended to improve 

the lives of all its members, their troubles to remove. * 

Their bad working conditions and very meagre pey 
ifeduced their liv^es to slavery (which we don't have today). 
They sailed out in the* schoorters to catch the teeming cod, 
just trusting in their dories and in the Grace of God. 
In fog or frost, in sleet or snow, those tough meii, 'youjig 

and old 

still carried on regardless of the bitter, freezing cold. 
They fished out 'on the Grand Banks without the slightest feor 
to try to make a living on 200 bucks a year. 
They baited trdwls in' snowstorms, the ice thick on the decks 
and rowed cross-handed dorietf from one death-trap to the 

— next. 
' Returning to- the fish-plant, 2000 quintals stowed, 

thotfe sturdy banking ♦schooners soon discharged their 

salt^bulk lood. 

The women waited patiently beside the barren beach 

to spread the fish and "make" it for S100 each. 

For that smoil sum, they'd work a year, each widow, wife 

^ and ;girl, 

to split the fish and dry it fpr a hungry, waiting world.^^ 

Then H4jAiam. Cooker come and said, "Don't be exploi-ted, 

friends J 

Improve your 'situation, ^oin a Union that sqnds 

elected representatives 'to tell the government 

to help the workers help themselves achieve their betterment! 

Build s-hips and shipyards, light and power from electricity; 

publish a paper, bring in 'lows to set our people free!*' 
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Ho had 80 much ambition then to help the working man, 
it must hove disappci^nted him to see his worthy plan- 
for mqrkating and better wages - things for which he'd 

• . •■ _ ■ . fo.ught,' 

had/^me/tq nothing ofter all, for lock of true s.upport. 

« 

The Pointed Province 

P.E.I." ie tometimes called "The Garden of Conadu" and thie 
eong tella the Indian legend of Kb^ the Island come to be 
50 beautiful. . ' • 

The Micmocs worshipped Glooscap, Great Spirit of the east; 
Through the Atlantic Provinces, his power never ceased. 
Ho loved the sunlit beauty of fruH;» and coloured leaves, 
But thought, one day, how sod it was no song-birds filled 

\_ .the trees , 

With one swift wave^ his magic hand transformed the. leaves 

that fell 

Ifj'to conariea, finches, jays jOnd tanogers os well, . . ^ 
;The Micmacg thought hirn'oapable of any task he . chose; 
-THey paid-: Great Glooscap due respect qnd his reputation^ 
' - rose .(^ 



His summer home j*os P.E»I. which, in those for-off dayp, 
Was rather, drab and colourless; just brovns and sombre greys 
8ut Glooscap wanted pretty things to decorate his land. 
He took the Rainbow from the sea and a paintbrush in his 

hand. 

Ho. made Prince EdWard Islonxl a Parc^ise instead. 
Creating th^re/ a gordejn of the brightest green and red.. 
And so our smallest province owes its popularity ' 
To the Spirit of the Milcmocs, indisputably. , ^ 



- THE CANADA ARCHIPEUAGO 

^ Dur^can Grohom 

Stanstead Ccllege * 
, » Stanstead, Quebec 



Introduction ^ , ' . ' 

•' Thematic maps embracing) lorger areas generally 

make use of a territorial outline 'for ^:he map base. 
-|^lo• latter what information is shown on," the map, an out- 
line of Iflnd-seo demarcation is- the one used and in 
classrooms- "blank ma^s" are nearly always maps of j£nd 
areas. In 'the post, "such.maps. were justifiable, since^ 
the oceans ifere a definite natural limit which generally 
put o borrier to- independent travel, to .utilising, the ^ 
earth'» resources and so on. But since the late fifties 
more people have travelled .by'air than se&, and the 
shore-line has disappeared \as ^a limiting line. " For^ 
about the, same number of yiars, off-shore oil drilling 
has becojuo d'f significant i^iportonce,. and when mineral 
exploitation of the sea-bed becomes a reality, the " 
significance of t.f\e "land" area on mpps will diminish 
in importance a stage further. Even now, national 
Jurisdiction is being considered as extending up to 200 
miles ft'om the coast a'rid heodlond-to-heodland lines may 
be counted .ojj the notional limits. 



The Assignment 

To look at these new perspectives, the ided 
of only showing one item of data - like a IPilter which 
blocks off the other doto - seemed worthwhile as a 
clossroom assignment. Students were giyen a three- 

V . 
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colour .outline population nap showing woderate, dense 
end very ^Jense (which cannot be reproduced easily in 
black and white). The asiignnient was to colour the 
three zones with c light to dark gradation such as 
yeXlcw, orange, red, and analyse or comment on the 
population distribution pattern. The 45 N parallel 
wot drawn in as a reference line. Soffle students 
elected to draw their own outline-s on trocing paper. 

• 

The assignment is equally worthwhile for 
North America or the world. Students know intellectuolly 
that there are 21 million Canadians (out 0^210 million 
jLn Nor-th America or 4,000 million for the world), !?ut 
it con b© sutprising to see the actual pattern. As one' 
-student exclaimed, "What happened to Canadp?" when he 
discovered that the Canadian population is a fringe 
extension of an e'astern North America block. 
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Canddian OxfQ.-i<^:School Atlos . Third Edition. 
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LAND-USE tlAPPING EXERCISE ^ 




• 




G. 1. H9,rt 








Belleville Collegiate Insti-tute 




A* 




ond Vocationql School 








Belleville, Ontario 


• 
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Introduction 

. f 

Thi^ exercise is done 08 the openinfl^octivity 
for the section on city structure in the Grade 11 (general 
level) Urban Geography course I teach, at the school. It 
is f'ollawed by a comparison of land use in other cities, 
and then sone work on theories of city strudture, e.g.. 
Burgess Ring Theory. It is usually done in the second or 
third week after a brief introduction to the growth and 
origins of cities in general. (We ore on the Semester 
syfttera, so this would. correspond to the fourth or sixth 
weeks in a normal year-long timetable.) Results with it 
have been most encouraging, perhaps because it is also 
the first practical work the students do. 



/ 



Procedure 



After brief comments, the students first 
choo;8e.the section which they vill work in from the master 
map of the city which has already b^en divided vp for 
this purpose. Then each group prepares 2 - 3- bose maps 
of their section of the city. As soon as thie is done, 
they 'go out and recprd the information listed on the. 
work sheet (at end of article)* On returning'to ihe 
classroom, this information is transferred to the base 
map»^- one showing current land uee, ond.one building 
condition. In addition, this information is also trdns^ 

15 
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f%st9d to the 2 aotter «ap«~»o thot th* re«olt» for the 

entire downtown areo are ovoilable, one raop showing 

building condition, and one, land uie. This takes aboyt 
1-2 weeks (whole year tinetable). 

Rather than having all the »tudent» out of 
the clotsroom ot one tiae, they work' fllternote da>b. 
An otsigniwnt on residential densities in cities is 
given out and students work on this and their lacps when 
they ore not oifrsidQ. Students olso prepare a short 
report on their work, indicating ony problems they 
encountered - "the building's not there onyjaore" is the 
most coaraonl As well as a* description of their 2 aops 
which ore also handed in for marking, sooe students hove 
even included photogropbs. to e«phasise »-particulor point, 

Hhile^the reports ond mop's ore being prepored, 
I- try to point out the main patterns oppeorins on the 2 
natter maps, and ask for suggestions obout what could 
bo done with this information. Most students will-get 
the idea thot the two mops complement each other and^ 
would be essential for any planning in the area. The . 
next logical step would then be to hove the students 
prepore a red^svel-opme/it plan for their area or ways in ^ 
which it could be i'mproved. 

Later on in the year, I oiso hove the students' 
ose^iheir mops in o study- of the C.B.D. u^ing the method 
ogtXino4 by Murphy In. The Americoa .City , For this; i* 
is necoMory tp calculate the ground-floor area of the 
buildings in the C.B.D. Students can do this quite ' 
eosily from their own maps with on aligned dot ploni- 
meteri ond then colculote the Control Business Intensity 
It»de« (CB^l). ' ■ 
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HdteriQls Nagded 

It Copy per student of, the yorkeheet 

2» Lorairrated lorge-scole mops of the downtown 
oreo^ with hardbocrd' booking (I obtained 
mine from the cit/ planning deportraent and 
s enlarged *ond lominot^d them at our audio- 

visual centre. Scale is approximotely 
1^ to 200 feet.) 

3* Mogic Markers - washable 

4*. An overhead, transparency of the downtown 
area woi^ld also be useful, but is not 
essential. 

Benefits 

The* exercise Is designed: 

i) to ollow studen^ts practical experience 
in making «aps;. 
ii) to develop students* obiii^ty to observe- 
ond^ record ipforrootion ond^5; l^ter^ draw 
deductions from it; ''S\ ' 

* iii) tq give' them .an ppportunity?,to work 
individually and as- a group; 
iv) to motivate- them; \ 
v) -to lay a framework for a loter discussion 
of the th6dries of land use in cities ^ 

I hove found the exercise more than xt^iy^ the 
time involved by the teacher as well ds the students, 
for itQ motivating effect' on the class con be very 
oncouragi^ng, 

He ferences ' ' , 

Murphy, The Americon CiJ:y > New York: McGraw 

•HiU, 1966, p. 294. . ^ - ^ 

" ' ■ 17 ' 
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Lend-Use Hopping Exerciee 



Ob tectlves 

1, To produce o- clear and up-to-date aap of 

the land use in omt area. 

2, To indicate the condition of bbildings in 

our oreo,' 

3, To suggeit ways our oreo could be improved 
(viftoally and .eiconoffl^colly) by using the infornotion 
obtoined for 1 6nd 2. 



H«thod 



Work in groups of threes 

m one student notes J-ond" irse on first map 
- one student notes building condition on second wop 
, one student 'notes a-ny other relevant information, 
e.g., buildings whicfi hove been torn down, new ^ 
buildings, parka r^cgds, etc., and olso notes ony^ 
places where the lond 'use i?8 not clear. 

These questions will bo taken .up in close. 

— ^ V • • 

Cotegeries - land use «■ 

The following ctitegories .will te u«ed on the 
land-use maps: ,* . ' 

« ' , » • 

1. Residential (yellow) apartment buildings, 

single and. wulti-family house; 
2i Conmercial (blue') - any e5tabli8lrw»nt^A*here^ 

services are done for a profit, e^g.^ bonks, 

s-kores, shopping plazas, service stations, 

lawyers* offices, etc., 
3, Industrial (red) - any establishment where a 

physical product-i« fJYoducerf^or prqcessed, 

alg., Americal Optical;.' 
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4, Public (black) - schools, nusouras, Mvarnwent 
officoJ/ hospitals, chl/rches on^ oth\r public, 
institutions; \ 

5, Porks (green).- private and public reelection 
area; 

6t V^acont or land use uncertain - blank* 

Cotegories ^ buil-di/tg condition 

1» Very good condition - no repairs, or only 
minor ones needed; 

2. Fair condition - building needs some repoirs 
to structure, or some mointenonce, e,g», 
painting; 

3. Poor condition - definitely uncored for ond 
looks run down; ^ 

4 » 'Very poor condition - derelict, eao }p» 
structurol damage* 

"* • • * 

General coaments — 

Eoch group will need the followinjg equipment: . 
clipboard, coloured pencils, 2 bo^-mops of your 
block; waterproof cover for clipboard (ii you 
hove one ), ^^comero (if you hove one),no,tebook» 

Reflienber, you ore representing the school:- dress 
neatly and behove * courteously to anyone you meet* 

As soon OS you hove finished, ' return to the 
clossroortt 



S 
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STAKING A MINING CLAIM 

■ Philip Albanese 
HaiBBQrsk'jold High School 'X, 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 



This exercise involves the preparation 'of a 
sketch on the basis of the Mining Act regulations 
together with a terrain description provided by the 
teacher in an Assignment Sheet. ^ 

» • 

Bockflround 

Since it is vixtuolly impoeeible for most 
high school students to do afty actual Claim itdking 
because of age restrictions, x^r even to do a simulation 
in an outlying area.thot resembles a prospective ffini.ng 
or mineral area, this exercise gives students some 
Insight into the work of a prospector and. claim stoker. 
In addition, it intrdduces some surveying concepts 
that tliey^ay not have encountered before. 

The G^ogrophy Course ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

I use this exercise in my Grade 10 Canadian 
Gtagraphy Course when we study the Bection on Mineral 
Resources. I expect that a similar course would be 
taught in most proviaces at the senior elementary or 
Junior high school level. 
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Lesson Preporotion , 

The teaCHN^should try to relote prospecting 
and cloim staking to the nining business, pointing out 
changes that have cooe about in recent times in this 
regard. Emphasis should -^e made on the purpose of 
claim staking and how it involves not only the prospector 
himself but the raining conipanies and government regu- 
latory ogoncies as well. 



The" Assignwent 



The teacher should provide the student with 
a copy of the mining act dealing with claim stoking, or 
in lieu of that, o co^y of his own, sunmariring the key 
points. The one for Ontario is enclosed and presumably 
other provinces have similar regulations. 

In addition^ the student should be provided 
with on assignment" sheet containing description of 
the terrain to be sketched and the dimensions of the ' 
plot; an alternative would be to let the student provide 
his own terrain descriptiore-i In doing so, I feel that 
the teacher should not set down too many directions so 
that the student has no thinking to do on his own". J 
would rather have the students work out some of the 
difficulties themselves even if they make 'some errors 
on the interpretation of the directions. I collect and 
mark the sketch, and then go over some of the problems 
when they are returned. 

In doing so I hove found o tendency by many 
ttudontft to: , * . 

t * 

, o) become 'cAqf used on elementary comppss 
orientattpn, oj)d ^ ^ 

b) to have difficulty in drawing to ecaie. / ^ 
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Both of these, are bfltic geographic skill*. - The «ub- 
■i»«ion» handed in vary from extreaely neat- on one 
hand to extremely sloppy on the other as "far a% carto- 
graphy i» concerned. On the other hand, ©any of the 
untidy ones are quite correct as far as interpretation 
is concerned. ^ 



Staking a Cloim 

A mining claim in unsurveyed territory shall 
be laid out with boundary lines running north, south, 
eost, west; measurements of each side shall not exceed 
1320 feet. The No. 1 post shall be. at the northeost 
corner and the other posts^ located clockwise from the 
No, 1 post. ^ - . . o 

. Procedure to follow in staking: 

Cot, erect, and mark your poAts. 

o) On No. 1 po«t mark your name, license 
number, dote and hour of commencement of staking; 
give description of section of lot and concession. if . 
in a Burveye'd towfiship, 

b) Mork Nos. 2,- 3, and 4 posts with your 
name ond license number. 

c) '. Erec^ witness posts. All witness posts 
should Indicote whe^re'tbe actual claim posts ore, In 
water or other inoccessible places. These posts must 
•how the octuol distances to the ttue location of the 
claim post, r> 

d) Ploin-ly blaze o line betweexi eoch post • 
north, south, east,'^d west on 8taftdirff>tr«es 
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frequeft i.ntorvali so that the hlazet ate on the line 
of tfatei;" olao, cut the underbrpsh. If there are no 
standing trees, plant durable pickets or erect tnounds 
of oarjth or stone* 

Prepare a sketch of each cloin showing the 
distorcos between exic*r"po5t and the location of witness 
p08t«J if any. Include features on the ground such as 
lokeaj rivers^ etc. 



Exercise - • 

You are going to stake a claim taking up 

1320 (feet from north to south end 660 feet from east 

to wist. The southeast corner of the plot is in a lake 

whic » covers 66' of the southern boundary and 132 feet 

<ff -t le east&rn boundary. The remainder of the eastern 

boiiniary it rocky and. the western and northern .boundary 

is heavily wooded, , 

' * ' . • ■ • ' ' ' " , * - 

Required: Draw, o plon ujing a scole of 

4" - 132' ,' - 
Motet 66' - 1 chain (Surveyor's measure) 



How many chains long $8- the property? 
How many choins wide is the property? 



We are groteful to the Ontario Ministry of tlatural 
Resources for permission to repriJLt the summary of 
staking requirements from the Mining Act of Ontario, 




ERIC 
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THE MINING ACT OF pNTARIO 



SUMMARY OF STAKING BSQUIREMgNTS" 



Thk tummdry is not IntencJed to t>e a substitute for the Mining Act which sets out tJ» fcgulatiom ^n 
tk^i It emph»iJlfr- o^|y the nwin regyirem^ts^of the Act relating to staking and recofding ^mt^ng 



AT tS A MIMING CLAIM? 

ftnttiir^ ciarm m umurveyed temtofv ahdl be la»d out with boundary Hrves ninniog north, south, east 
d tvest. measurement of each jhcll not exceed 1320 faet The Ho, 1 post shall be at the nord^eas^ 
f(frr*tr and the other posts located cfociwtst from the Na 1. 
f 

f)n surveyed townships a cl3»m shall t>e part of a section of a lot as defined m the Act. 

- gef ORE STAKING A CLAIM: . ' ' • 

Appiy for Miner's license in person or on the authom^ed applfcat>on form ^^ttkAt at any Mining 
Racorder*!. office. The applicant must be ever 18 ycarj of aget the fee is $5.00 and the licence is good 
throughout the Province, 

Thts l*cef<e entitles yxw to stake an urtlimited number of -mfnlng^datms tn the Province, durlr>g tJ?e term 
of your licence yahich exp»res on the 31st March following issue. It must be renewd before that date to 
protect cfai'mj staked or held thereon. 

Ask the Recorder for a copy of the Mining Act and read Sections 48 to 65 for details concerning staking 
and recordtng a mining daim. " : . . 

Make sura of the actual mmrng divrsion in which you wtsh to prospect and irvdeqtify the township or 

*^ ' ' ' / 

Buy. a township or area map from the Recorder's of Oca: this wilt show all recorded daims and pround" 
open for staking. 

Cor^sult the Recorder as to vour righM jnd privileges ^ a Licentee. 
METAL TAGS: 

The Licensee has two alternatives wth fespect to meta( ta$glng;- 

ft) Vou may proceed to stake, then record and pn tecording receivt your metal tags from the Mining 
. Ree^er^of^ • 

121 Before you proceed to stake you may purchase metal tags from any Minlr>§ Recorder. The tags cost 
$1.00 per set but you will be allowed a reduction of $1*00 in the fees upon recording your datm. 
Your miner's license must be presented ttrHis^TXmmg Recorder when applying for the tags either in 
person or by mail. Tags are only .good during .the Ircenie year m which they are issued: ho refunds 
will be made -for tags'nbt-used. Tags are not transferable between licensees. 

WHgN STAKING A MINING CLAIM; . * /' . 

Sa sure of your location on the Ground v/hi^h can be identified by adjoining or rtt9r daims and by 
topographical features, lot and concession lines. 

Cut, erect and mark your posts: (use of old posts is illegal).- / 

fa) No. 1. post with your name, licence number, data and hour of commer>cement of ^^ng, 
descnption of section of lot and concession if in a surveycd^towrlship. * 
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(b) Ncj. Z 3 & 4 po4!i with yoof asm* licence rtumbef. 

ic) ' AM wTiness posts ind^catmg w^^ere the actuaf clatm posts *voo»d b» Jn wattr of ctHer 
inaccessible placet These jiojts must show ttve actual distance to the; true location of the 
claim post. 

(cJ) Anach metal tags, if previo-jsly purchased, lo the proper posts. 

Posts must t)e f>o! less ihy» toor feet in length with a face cut»a! the top at least tweh^ 
inches fo^ a^d four mches w»de on e^ch 5^^^ Y^jr jnarkmgs mus? be v/nttcn^ Jeg^Wv on the 
s»de facirvg the ne*l post. 

(c) When nvo or more mming dairns af? being staV^d tn a groop by the same licensee, p 
common pest ma^ be used at the common corners txit the metal tags must t>e affixed to the 
ptiti 3t the tinv; of ^to'-'*^ If a common post n used the tag rrwst be af/txed to the s'de of 
th^ post fyzr\i the f>*'>t ^i^qc^dtng comer io o^The ajmber 1 post the tag must b^ the 
Side facng sotith 

Plainly t>Jafe a Im© t^etA-een each post, north, south, east west -on standinjj trees at frequent intervals 
JO that the blazes arer~Qfl^ the 'trio of travel, ^so cuT tne untiertwush. If nq starromg trees plant durable 
pjcicciior erect mounds oKearth or stone as set out m th& Act. 

Prepare & gfbup*$Jtetch showing each claim sza^ced showing the dist?nce$ between eadt post and the 
iocjt»on of witness posts, if any,. include features on the ground such asla'tes. nven, 6ic and the date and 
hour of stakmg. A; this sketch identifies your. clatfTts on the grour>d. show the numbers of adjoining 
daims to which your claim n tied: also survey posts if found show also the tag numbers if used m 
'staking. ^ 

Staking by proxy is not allov/ed V'/hi!e you may hoYe help m staking, it is your tesponstbijAty to go ra^d 
alt the Imei and plSte the proi>ffr markmgt on each post tjcfore you complete your a^Jfcation, otherv^^J 
the cctificaie n a fafse one. 

AFTER STAKING A F/INING CLAIM. \ * ' 



Complete the application form obtainable at any Recorder*} office. 

^molcte snd stgn th^ certificate on th» reverse iide. • " 

Take .or serd the application fsl and sketches to the proper Mimrvj Recorder's office wilhia thirtyof>e' 
days of staking witH the fees wh^ch are 

for each daim — $1000 Oedjict Si 00 oer claim if taqs were used m the staking. 

NOTE — Th« followir^g p^irogr^ph oppii' s only when tags are .not used iri ^akinq 

i 

If your applications a;e accepted by the Recorder, claim numbers will be allotted g^nd you will be g^ven 
corresponding metal tags whiCh must be nailed to the proper claim posts wjlhm-six moriths of recording. 
If your claims ar« inspected after the six months p9riod has elapsed ^and the tags are not afftx'cd, the 
claims TtYov b? canccUed. ^ * i - 

Any liccnst*e w/hg knows that posts have not been tagged as requiret^ may rcstake and file his application 
with a %tit^mfir>t as to why ho restakcd. An inspection will t^e made to verify the statement before 
recording. \ _ ^ 

All claims an* liobk* 'or »nsp ction by an officer of the Ministry at any nme onxS may be cancelled for • 
irrogubritics m the staking. 

Th-jr** arQ strmg'int p<*nalties, including cancellation of licence, for falsp information on the application 
forms nnd ccrtifiraJ^s and for improper staking out. 

It IS d sin^n'e matter to^f'oHow the regulations » . * 

DO WT HURRY 
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SAMFLC INOIVIOUAL SKETCHES FOR USE WHEN HECOftOING SIHOUC CLAIM 



10 MAY t»e9 

C, JONES 
Lie. «. tOOO 
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SAMPLES OF GROUND SKETCH WHICH SHOULD ACCOMPANY APPLICATION T0^RECO«D 



f^OT T fcCCtO AT TIMC OP $T AKINQ 

-qc3 qo' 



WMCN-TA^aCO AT T|MeX>F STAKING 
AND COMMON POST! U»eO 




ILUUtTMAnON OF COMMOli FOtT 

tMOwiH* coWnccT ArruiNa of 

TAftt OH FOtT*j^ 
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SEE CHAPTER 274. SECTION' 48 TO 5! 
RSO t970 FOR CLAIMS \H SUBOIVIOEO 
OR SURVgVED JQ Vf^SHtey 



■ REPI^ESENTS A kpfflON POST 
□ REPRESENTS A s'g^GLE POST 
B REPRESENTS A SJNGLE 
^ . " ' COMMON POST 
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CREATIVE URBAN HAP PROJECT 

Marion kelch 
Forest Lown Senior High Sciiool 
Calgary, Alberta 

$ 



This introductory map project for Grodee 9 
to 11 is designed to equip students with some fundamental 
end novel concepts of a city's makeup, end give them on 
oppreciatlon and undejfstondi/ig ,of the geography of cities 



Teoching Process 

1» Reproduce a set of Urban Terms for your 
Students ond'give each a copy, *(See capitalised words 
in map assignment*) The descriptions for these terms I 
took from C, Abrams; The *Languoge of Cities ^ New York; 
Viking Press, 1971, For -example - 

.Urban Terms - 



AIR RIGHTS 



AMENITIES 



The right to use the air spoce over 
property owned by another* Air rights 
ore granted for the space above roilroad 
tracks, reservoirs, highways and other 
property. ^ 

Pleosuroble or. beautiful things as dis- 
tinguished from utilitarian. Almost 
anything which makes Xife more agreeable, 
sucTT^os flower gardens, green areas, 
bodies of water, trees, sculptures, murals 
ond fountains ♦ 
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ARCADE A roofed passageway having stores within 

it and Bost often leading fron one street 
to onot-her. 



An abbreviation. for CENTRAL BUSINESS 
DISTRICT, i.e., the business core of a 
city with the major concentration of 
retail, ,p;ffice," and service, functions. 
It is s(?iBetines referred to^ as "downtown"- 
though it nay be located uptown or 
nidtown. 



etc. 



Go through these with the students. Try 
to use examples from the local area". It is very helpful 
to do cartoo;i drawings ofi the board during explanations. 
If possible, show a movie d'ealing with how cities grow, 
i.e., B00M5VIULE - 10 minutes (NFB); CITY LIMITS - 2B 
minutes (NFB); TO BUILD A BETTER CITY - 15 minutes (NFB)r 
rUl CHANGING CITY - 58 min&tei (NFB). Teachers may draw 
upon t^eixjaw resources to help explain terras, nor is 
•the ILi^ vted in the exercise definitive - other terms 
may be added or substituted. 

2. Reproduce Hap Assignment sheet ond give 
eoch student a copy. Go through this assignment with 
the students. They wiU often ask if every building 
must be included; - but this is not expected. .They must 
include all the terms oslced for, on the sheet. Encourage 
students to be inventive and attempt new shapes for city 
plans.. Teachers may'show slides of Brasilia which is 
-designed on a plan like the shape of on airplane, 

3., Encourage, students to spend ot leoit o 
.period on a rough plan. Then give stude'nts 'a - lorge sheet 
of white paper at least 18" x 24". Some students may 
wish t6 colour rivers, green areas, etc. 
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At Students are to jaake o brochure which will 
advertise the good^ points al?out their city. This ehoiild 
be attached, to the^aap when it is put on display - ond 
pleose put the naps on display. Students usually work 
very hard ot) these and are quite proud of then. 

♦5-, After all the reaps are finished, teochers 
may discuss each nap with the class.' Houid people like 
to live there? Is there spnething special about this 
ci-ty? Is" the layout logical? (There can be a lot of 
foll-ow-up work based upon these questions.) 



Additional Projects 

Ask students to take a camera or o sketchboolt 
, and go around the city and (?ake a visual .record of 
Examples of these terns. Each stude^ni con then mount 
. the pictures or sketches on a large sheet of paper. 
Oisploy these sheets in the hallways so other students 
can leorn the terms, (Be certain to label eoch picture 
with the terta. ) 

• Do research on other Canadian cities to find 
out. if they ha.ve these "qualities." Hake a visual essay 
comparing Conadion jities. in these terms^ i.e., doe^ 
Toronto hove more urban escape hatches^ than Victoi^^a? 
Are there more urban nomads in Montreal' poj&^ capita than 
in Saskatoon? Why? 



Note: The Urban Terras haVe V^&n '.^^om The. Language 

of Cities , Chqrles AtyrqmS.- , New Vork: .Viking Press, 1971. 
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Hop Atti^nnent 

You have been hired ±o design a MoBter fian 
for o tiBaXl city of at«ut 200,000 people. The town 
that now exists is scheduled to grov very rapidly^ It 
is'vour task to iet out where everything will be located 
in the future city. Yoo will receive $75,000 for this 
Job, but you must include ALL of the following: 

• 1. A river and a railway Bust pass through the city. 

2. There aust be a CBO of at least four^blocks. 

3. You Bust show where 100^ CORNER is on the CBD. 

4, A VEST-POCKET-PARK is to be located near the CBD. 

5, The CBD auit hove three buildings with o wod FACADE. 

6, One building Vn the CBO^will have on ARCADE. 

7. Have one C0NDl)i1INIUW. 

8,. Include three . URBAN ESCAPE HATCHES. 

9. Show where a DEPRESSED AREA would likely be located. 

10. One district of the city must be designed in a • 
RADIAL PLAN. 

11. One GREEN BELT must go through a section or oil of 
the city. ' * 

12. .Provide a LANDBANK area. ' , 

13. Provide an area where EX-UR6aNITES .mey live. 

14. Have two apartments, with ROOFSCAPING, 

15. Make • residentiol areo which has at least tw£ 
CULS-DE-SAC * ' ^ 

16. Provide on area for one INDUSTRIAL PARK. 

17. Show o. place where Ali? 'RIGtiTS may hove to be granted. 

18. -; include at least four^ AMENITIES. 
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19, Thor« must be ot least three very dietinctive »• 
LANDHAUKS. ^ . 

20, Thi8 city will need ot- least eight COHHUNITY 
FACILmES. : ' 1 

21, Show whore o MASS TRANSIT systen should go through 
the city. 

22, Show on area where DEMOLITION is occurring. 

23, This city also has a SATELLITE TOWN... 

24, Show where in your ci,ty there is HIGf^ltNSITY 
population and LOW DENSITY population. 

25, Show where SPECULATION aight occur. 

26, Show where URBAN NOMADS night be locoted. 

It is a goofi idea to inoke a rough plan before 
you «oke your large MASTER PLAN* 

You may add any other things to your city but 
you must include the above items. 

Save one corner of your map for your code 
system* It is easiest to show by -a number code where 
you locote- your items* Some students like to draw a 
picture of vatious items in the code sheet, i.e., they 
may draw^ a picture df what they would like their rood 
FACADE to lock like* See the sample map. 

• After you have finished your map, give youjr 
city a name. Make a little brochure which will^^^ertise 
what it worth visiting in your city^ • It is your job to — 
point out ihe good things about your city and Mhy ppople 
should visit or live*there. When you disploy your map 
on the wall," place lydur brochure below it. 
- . ' ' ; * 
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STUDENT TERRITORIALITY 
■pRAaiCAL APPLICATIONS TO LOCAL URBAN STUDY 

Bill Horaitton 
Okanogan CalLege 
•• . Vernan^ British' Calusbia 



As Canadians we -are urban. This eliminates 
any justi ficatian far education ^n the spatial argani- 
zatian af aur cities. ' In the report of the Federol 
itudy Urbon Conodo (1970) we were described. os being 
7(^ urbanized. By the 1980's we will be more thon 80^ 
uJ)anized with up to 40?? crowded into Toronto, Montreal 
and Vancouver. Our urban condition is one of the .Rost 
significont factors in the formotion of the lifestyle . 
ol oil Conodions, porticulorly of our students. 

In view of the fact thot the majority of out 
students ore urbanites, the Lo.col urban oreo provides 
o most occessible lobgratory for the ciori|icatian and 
verificotion of basic geogrophic concepts. Mony 

'studies in geogrophic educotion indicate the desiro- 
bility of early concept formation via enquiry techniques 
in contrast to the introduction of the subject as a 
system forthe classificotion of facts. In the cose 
of i'ntr.pducing studiefsl in urbon geography to students 
ranging/ftam' junior high to junior coUege-, level, it 

•is inst'ructionqlij^' valid .to commence with a conceptuol 
framework whi^iK mV jd'irectly related to the "contact 

•Space?' of. the/stWnt-/. ^It hos been said that the city 

.i.8.0 stage ^"whi^f^ is- BeiVg constontly reshaped by the 
-acWrsj vfbp,,y.«e"';it;* Ypor' students are the actors on 
«tt>ge iVf t'he-ir '-oVn city and their activities and 
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contacts will reflect the geogrophic or spatial - 
organization of their city. If students ore encouraged 
to discover t4ie significance of their everyday activi- 
ties ii^ texeas of the internal organization and dynamics 
of the loco! urban area, the facts and theory of basic . 
urban geography ooy be better understood. 

An enquiry technique vhich'I hove .found very ' 
helpful in the introduction of oony geographic concepts 
used in urban studies is a student inventory of sp«c-ific 
places: within and around the local urban area frequented 
on a regular basis, usually expressed as nunbers of 
■^rips per week. Figure A, Territorial Behaviour , is on ' 
♦sample of a high school student's movement patterns for 

typical winter week in Vernon B.C. (pop. 20,000). 
ifila diagram effectively describes the student's 
"territ^ricil behaviour."^ - This 'student is a wonder,^ 
being a skier, musician, " pool shark and would-be 
gourmand. » . 

Students ore esked fa identify and locqte 
their weekly contact points ps in the example-. They 
are told that the individual points need not be located 
occording to a given scale, rpther they ore asked td 
locate these places in approximate" compass orientation 
with the top of the page being to the north. .Basic • 
cartographic techniques may be introduced at this point 
with an explanation of point, line and tireo symbols. 
For this exercise, point symbols are used, being propor- 
tional as to frequency of weekly trips, .The. example 
uses four frequency categories but your students may 
not Strictly adhere to this number. ' Allow your 
students to.oxpe^ment with various typei of point 

After the completion of the 'students,* 
territorial behaviour cortogroms, its onplysis and 
interpretation will open the door to the ^introduction 

♦ • - * 
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TERRITORIAL BEHAVIOUR 
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of ■any <irea8 of interest in the geogrophic ttviy pi 
the local urban areo» Your students may be challenged 
uiih the thought thot as citizens of an urban environ- 
ment, they possess o lifestyle whichr ultimately influences 
the for© and spatial orgonization pf their own city* 
At the some- time, their lifestyles ore o product of this 
some orbon enviroriment. If they qsk how they .could 
possibly identify their own lifestyles with any degree 
of occuracy, osk them, to consult their territorial 
behoviour xiiogrora^ Their lifestyles ore portrayed in^ 
spatiol or geogrophic -form. Ypur students' lifestyles 
will be the sura of their educotionol, social and rjscreo- 
tionol activities in and oroUnd the city* These -octivities 
generote potterns of movement which require architecturol 
forms ond material expression, which u-pon completion^ j 
influence ^ the patterning of activities on the landscape* 
In^ the words of. Winston Churchill, we shape our buildings 
ond afterwords our buildings shape us. Your students 
moy consider their octivities to be of littlej consequence 
to the "look" of their city, but by onolyzing their 
daily octivities . and the locations in which they occur, 
they may bq^ showfi thot these do contribute, to the .utbon 
fabric of their city, 
> 

Daily contoci space or territoriality depends 
on the ability of the individual to overcome the friction 
of distance. In the territoriol diagrams, relative 
distances will be expressed in'.terms of the amount of 
time or effort required €x> get from one place to onother* 
The ability of the student to interact across geographic 
space depends on access to different modes of transpor- 
tation. . Discussion may be- ignited by o class poll os 
to numbers of "Suzukis or Stingrays" owned or used by 
students and the interaction ond or social potential 
*of each. The responses to this aspect of cdhtact space 
and its impact on urban spatial organization rriight 
produce wide-ronging patterns, depending on the 
residentiol location of the. class members. -It will 




.prove enlightening to'^ave the students draw- several 
other territorial bekoviour diagro;ns ficcording to a 
role change. In this way each stodent would have 
several diagraaa to analyze and apply. to the local /' 
urban ^area. Role changing might involve the terri- 
torial behaviour diagrams to -be expected from an old 
age pensioner or a suburban housewife. These role 
chonges will sliow differing patterns of movement and 
•.apace wtiliratron within the city according to age, 
income level or residential^ocatiom of the iodividuol. 

It does not demand a great deal of elat)oration 
on the part of the teacher to point out the fact ,that 
oil cities are a patchwork of major categories of land 
use* Figure 2, Land Use Hodel / is an application of 
the pattern of contact points -^identified in Fig. 1,, 
where these' are extrapolated to produce a generalized 
land use model of the city, Stydy of o model such as 
this would tend to verify the predictability of the 
lotfotion of urban activities according to factors such 
as apcessibilityi zoning regulations, land values and 
the individual history of the* growth of the local urban 
area. ' _ — 

The iptroductio/i of the elements pf several 
theories of urban structur,e could be based on an analysis 
of student work as shown in Fig,. 2, In this example, 
the Central Business District is not at the centre of 
the student's points of contact. If this student were 
a suburbanite, the Sector Theory of urban structure , , 
could be clarified as his weekly contact points are 

*prXniarily limited to the northeast part of the city, , 
The concentric rings in Fig, 2 illustrate the relation- 

•ship between contact points and the Concentric Theory 
of urban structure with clearly^ recognizabTe rings of 
different land uses expanding, rodially outwards from 
the centjre. The student's aunt and music teacher both 
reside in homes older than his own. On the other hand, 
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newer ho«es ore situated .beyond^his home neighbourhood, 
Theee . two points V4&rify the Concentric Theory. Tlfie 
area of civic land use adjoining the CBD^and the , 
elongated corotnereial ribbon to the north both provide 
good illifstrations of the Sector Theory. These two 
wedge-like land use zones are in close proximity to a 
mojor jii^hway which passes through the centre of the 
city. The outlying ^rea "of winter recreation may be 
o%ed to illustrate the Multiple Nuclei Theory of urban 
struo-ture. With the drawing of a land use model as 
shown in Fig. 2, the student is made more aware of the 
wider zonei^ of land use within which each contact point 
ds associated. 

These exercises demand that the student 
identify daily contact points, movement* patterns and 
urban space utiliza.tion and in so doing, his geographic 
behaviour in the city is shown, in such a way that 
examples use3 are always local and familiar, Movemente 
to and uses of individual buildings in cleverly identic 
fiable-iand-use zones of the city are motivated by 
certain obligations to which ihigh school students ore ^ 
prone#\ However, many of these movements are .based on • 
personal choice in terms of recreational and social 
contoct^; Personal choice has a great deal to do with 
our behoviour and that same behaviour is I'eflected in 
our utilization of urban s^ace. ' ^ 

Yoor student's ftpotial behaviour is partly 
conditioned by the Canadian urban culture of which 
he is a 'vital part. * His lifestyle is not unrelated to 
the forip of; his local urban landscape. If his lifestyle 
yemains relotively constant in the coming* decades,- the . 
form of his city will most likely continue to unfold- as 
it is doing -at present. Much concern is beiftg expressed 
that Cbnqdian urban areas should not be allowed to 
develop in their present manner. If this is not to 
happen, th^' youth of our culture will require a much ^ 
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better understanding of the fabric of their 'own cities 
in order. to take a more active role in expressing 
their wishes for urban environment. . Enquiry exercises ^ 
such as this one may mark a beginning in the geographic 
education of your 'urban students. 

Footnotes > 

''a fine source on Canada's urban present and future 
is L. Axworthy and J. M. Gillies, The City - .Cano<ia's 
Prospects, Canada's Problems , Toronto, Butterworth, 1973 

• ^A cojnprehensive summary of conceptual frameworks 
in current urban studies as well as applications to 
geographic education ore found in Focus on Geography - 
Key Concepts and Teachirfig Strategies , 40th Yearbook, 
1970, National Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington, D.C.. 

y '"^ Field Training in Geography , VTechnical Paper No. 
1, (Association of American Geographers, Commissioo on - 
College Geography, 1968, pp. 3r25. 

^Kolars and Nys'tuen, Human Geography - Spatial 
Design in World Society , Toronto, McGraw-Hiai, ^1574, 
pp. 139^141. • . ■ • 

'^Abler, Aciojls and Goutd, Spatial Ortfgirlzxition - 
Jhe Geographer's View of the World , Toronto, Prentice- 
HoXl, 1971, p. 381. ♦ . 

'IT 

I use»the terminology of Edward T. Hall, The • 
Hiddan Dimension, New York, Doubleday, 1966. 
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.'^J, A, Carroll and I. Milberry, Canadlon C onmuftitles. 

Toronto: Ginn, 1975. 224. pp., paper, S4. 20. Teachers-^ 
iBonu&l availoble. — ■ 

— ' First inpreseion* influence: Canodian Cogaunities 
f eye-cUching and attention-getting on initial inspection. 
Xlluttrations fdrra a large percentage of the body of this 
book for eight- to ten-year-olds; there is a good blend of 
photoiy^iagraras and mops* and a clear correlation between 
thera, N. 

Hhtft tt).« book ^presents a close-up look of nony 
diverse communities acro's^s./Canoda - for example, Lunenburg, 
Colgory, Winnipeg. „ Within the- book is- a good mixture of 
history, .geograj?hy' and doily life; questions provoke thought 
and discussion, often leading to a close study of the^ 
iXWstrations. But pity the poor .Newfoundlander^ subject 
of. S.O m,any jokes: on page 12^ is o picture . showing crates 
b^iiig looded - hclf of them upsi^Je-doM'n despite clearly 
visible "this-side-up" notices onHhrir side>. 

''Saloction of comfpuniti^es Must hove posed a 
problen for the authors: with so iany types of communitie* 
^i/ftero ore inevitably omissions, ev^n of important centres. 
Regrettably, Quebec ii repreie.ntbd bV( ynt^|»ical, remote. . 
Schefferville, While Toronto is /acknowledged to be Car\flda*B 
second largest city, surely Montreal should be^mentioned if 
w only in passing. (o picture of Mt/ntreol goes' unnomed). . . 

"*/ ' • ' 

iOinn confidently predicts a successful future for 
theiir book; from the evidence, this seems likely. ; 

• * 

M. Tophom 
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R. M. OoRoldson, A Conodian's Urban 'Environeaent , paper. 
Publiahed by Botterworth and Co. J-td., 2265 Midland Ave. 
Scarborough, Ont. HIP '4S1 

From his ^background, Hr.» Donaldson, teache?, 
consultant and now principal ia thoroughly acquainted 
with both urban environment otid high .school Vtude)it8 . 
This" is quite apparent in' this excellent papert)ack. text 
for senior secohdory students. 

This text has so mony excellent features that 
it is difficult to find a starting point when evaluating 
it. Once one ^ts a poor-to-ordinary cover photo ond 
a less-than-m^Rable title, the Author enters a world 
that shows a uniquely Canodioji viewpoint. It is this 
'combination of American and British geographical methods 
which I feel pive.s the g^»g,rojher in this country on^ 
odvontoge in that he con borrow from both and is obliged 
to neither. 

Donaldson has divided his book into fovrteen- 
chapters, examining such topics as historical cities, 
site and situation^ urban economic functions, at well 
as the size and s.hape of cities, which is the- fifth> 
chqpter. The next eiflht chapters approach cities from 
a lend use^viewpoint, an approach I have never seen in a 
high school text, the land use theme is descjribe^ from 
the most concrete, cost and laca^fcion,- to the -most theore 
ticol, development patterns of land vsev The qpthor . 
concludes with on almost mandatory examination ^f urban 
problems ond a. look at the future. 

Tbis book makes cop.ioui use of monochrome 
■photogrophs ontJ e^cellen? mopk ,Qnd diagrams, most of . 
which, hove 'Canadian urban tituotions as subject matter. 
. A strength of the/ book is th,e plentiful exercises which 
involve usage, o-f Canadian census data and would moke 
excellent Jiomework problems. In addition, Spme of the 
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exorcises Invo^lve auggeetions for locol cotaaunity field 
fttvdiea which wculd pake good caterial for fieldt^r|.p work 

So«6 eubjectft which I thought were porticulorly 
wall covered were building in the Conadian hlorth, Central 
Place The^jry and land uee in the C.BrD^ 

f ' / * ^ 

All in oil, texts of this stature end utility 
ore rere» connot think of one course in secondary 
schopls which would not benefit from the' use of at least* 
Q part of this book, *^ 

Doug HocLeon ' 



Kildebrond, North Amorico ~ Introducing the Continent ^ 
T6r<5nto: Holt, Rinohart and Winston, 250 pp., 

illuat,, S5,40. ' . . ' - 

D, M, Tonkins, North. Awerico; The Land and the People . 
Toronto; Gage, 1973, 296 pp., illu.st,, S5.50. •. 

' • » 

Recent changes in the Ontario Intermediate 
Progrowme have led the major publ4^ers to bring but 
revisions and erttirely new textbooks for their largest 
market, Th/sse new books invite comparison if for no 
other reason than examining recent approaches taken by , 
different outhors writing to meet the objectives of the 
sonvfe sylla-bus. * 

Hildebrond begins Ws text obout North Americp- 
with 0 continental and historical overview, then goes 
on to generalise about the na,tural environment. He de?-- 
crib^s briefly population patterns, then considers 
resources, manufacturing industries, trade and ci'tietf. 
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and concJLudeB with q section oh the environoent. 

Thi« U»t of .contents eeens reckon a bi€*^i> t^ h e 
opprooch dirt<#rbing for 'being decidedly^ldoted. . . ^ 
Little deaand is upde either upon teacher or pupil' and 
eaphosis is. plocedj instead *ort the learning of generalised • 
descriptive inforeation. 'The natural environtaent -section 
if especially uninspired and even after selecting ^out - 
topics' in physical geography, the .niniraal- descriptions 
offer little learning, 'p^^esented as they are in the con- 
text of large- regions. Better to have focus«ed on snoller 
studies whose detail pernits learning f rod observation. 
The author deals nore comfortably with resources, nonufoc- 
-turing and cities, and gives the learner a number of 
interesting topics that invite furthex- exploration and , 
research. Fault* of over-generalisation and over-. ^ 
•sinplification also extend to the exercises of which . 
• there Bdetns to.be an' insufficient nuraber. Fpr 'expople, 
th^ chapter on energy has no exercises despite' the raony 
good pictures, d'iagranis and mops that "invite .interpretotio 
.*In conclusion, ihis 4^5 a b,ook for d general teacher with 
q- weak ^ack^round in geography. 

' North.- 'Affferi cat The Land and the People is,. - 
deceptively lojrger > with, only 50 more' pbges, the bopk, 
seems 'twice the .size. The author, D. MV torakins, vs-es 
roughly the sofne structure bat her approach^ i-s" sigiii fi- 
contly diffsre/nt.. , Firstly, ecSch\topic . closely* integrated 
historical dev^flopment .vfith the present day- - there U 
no'oljvious division betweerh historical, "'phy si colojiiK 
.human geography; and fcecoftdly, the more humjroi/r exercises 
"invite, the redder to ^onpare-, • analyse, aj^^i^a lu ate . 
various types o-f.ge.og;iaphicpl inforrt3i*/n." Emphasis 
id ploced .qn human. and historical .geography althotffh a 
discussion df on aispect of the^fyhysicrfl londsptfpe is , 
encountered^here'^rnd tiiete.'^Soorce. mqterials ore bet'ter 
ysed ond -serious ottempti' ore mode to.c<rtrsider past and 
contemporary condition* .and problems through -U.t era tu re 
and newspaper clippings; in the 'l^esearch. and, Report 
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tactions at eacji chaptex-end, there are thoughtful , 
Huestions with no tingle answer'.*' In »y opinion, this 
i« the better of the two books. • 

However, in both ca^es I feel that the range 
of queitions, exercises and o»tivities could be. forthet 
extended: \outlin6 • map 'assignraents ore not included, no3>. 
sketching exercises, nor ways of enlarging Vocabulary, 
nor work for pup-ils whose reading/writing ability i6 
weak (e.g.,. drawing pictures and diagrams, and'crcft 
work)-. Both books have- topographic map extracts, -but 
only T^mk-ins eiakes use .of the.m for learning i>t«:poses . ' . 
Finally,, is^t reolly necessary to print pictures for .the 
sake of d<w:oration? A colour photo of a sunset^^cene 
.('Hildebrond, p. 71) nay'be app^ling for jtiy>«e prone to- 
doydrearai'ng, but whot are pupils, 8u|5pqsed "to learn from 
•it? ' ' - . ^ • • ' 

--^ ■ • ■ P. O. Byrpee 



pongdian geographical Journal . The Royal Canadian , 
Geographical Society, 488 Wilbrod S.treet, Otiawd, Ont. 
KIN 6f18. SIO.OO per annum - [' '■ , * , • 

•/ 5tfme Journals lose their quality and appeal' 
oyer the years .but not the ^Cafladian 6eo'c}rophical Journol , 
A long-time reader of CGJ , 'I have found this magazine 
both, steadily improving in quality and 'continuing to do 
an e'xc<trient job in bringing us interesting, uieful and 
'atimuloting geographical ^ information. , 'From January 197* 
the Journal fchdnged its cover, its format, and .j.dded ' 
coltitjr 'photographs. Tijeise changes added tb the .excellent 
quality 'of the articlei: under .a new editor, Dayid ' 
rta<:lellan, \he frig^h coiibre of m^oterial .and its.p^resen- 
tatioo' remain 'evident throughout. ' • * • . 
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stress hes olways been placed on Conodidn 
artloles, ranging through physicol, hucan, urban, his*- 
torical and econonic geography; ifl addition, there are 
articles obout other regions of the wo^^ld and geographic 
phenoaenot for erxampie, the Hay 1975 issue include^^ 
research on polar bears, the city of Saint John^ foreign 
use ond Canadian control of X)ur land and resources,* an.d 
a notional pork, Nahonni^ To these arpecis of Canadian'- 
geography was' added on article concerning trends irt the , 
teaperature of the earth. • , . ' 

' I enjoy reading about new pla<jes in. Canada and 

around- the world/ and as' a teocher I frequently find 
useful inforrootiqn* for ^loss-rooni work. For SIO.OO anyone 
way obtain a yeor'^s subscription to this valuable ^ 
geographical journal and I istrongly recommend .that a , 
year 'S' subscription be tried.- 

. R/ Connets 
gooks i^eceived ' . " . 



J. H, Wheeler»'Jrt et at. : Regional Geography' pf the World s 3rd ed: 
Torontor . HoltT^Riuehart and Winston* 1975 1 800 pp; , paper. 
CollegerleveX text that deals exhaustively .^tb world geography, 

R« it Qabler et aL,: Introduction tp Physical Geography t^^ Toronto: 
Holt* Binehart and Winstonr 1975, •SSO pp. College-level text 
- * on physical' geography, 'clijaatplogy, earth in sjiace. 

J, K, Paterson: North America, 5th ed. Toronto; Oxford, 1975, 
364 ppf t paper, $J.0.95- ^Newest edition of ^ this well-known 
reference' and college-level text. ' ^ - ^ 

II, B'» Bennett; Physical Geography in Diagr.arts . Toronto: Longnanf. 
1973 » 1^2 T5p/, papers $3.65i Metric edition of a standard school 
reference book in physical geography 
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(?• "BirctaU et al.l Aiatralla ^ The^ Sunburnt Country . Toronto: 
. ' Titzhsnry and-^iteside, 1974, 56, pp., paper", S3. 36. Themcttic ^ 
- studies of Australia for younger secondary pupils of lower - 
ability. ^ ^ • ' 

8^ Hall et al.j Australia and Kew Zealand . Toronto: Giim, 1074, 
229 pp. I paper, $4.60, Tbenatic studies *ot, Aust^^lia and Kew 
Zealand. for younger secondary pupils. , . 

• 

A. Jt B. Tuisler and A, J, J*^ Alden: A Hap Book of the Benelux 

Coimtrie3\ 64 pp.; A Map Book West Geroany i 72 pp. ; A Map Book 
of France , 80'pp<r Toronto: MacMillan of .Canada, 1972*' Revised 
editions .of detailed review booJcs -at collegial level. 

Ht R. Cain and f. J, J^feinkhouse: Australia and Kew Zealeind , 00 pp., 

$3,25; Africa / 123 pp., $3,25; South and Central Aaerica , 97 pp. i 
$2.85, in the Longaan Graded Geography Series** Toronto: Longman, 
1974. * ' ^ 

J. Barker and L. Willians:' Europe from the Air . Londo^i: * * ' 

Heineaann* 1975, 65 pp« , paper, 1.70, Thirty-one oblique air 
photo studies with exercises of western Europe. For secondary 
pupils. " ^ 

D. M. Torakin* et al; : Canada: The Land and its People . Toronto: 
Gage, 19757 373 pp, , $6.80. Third in a new Gage series for 
secondary pupils. Thematic approach to the geography of cJanaida, 

G. R, E/vricksi Africa . London^ ,Pergaaon, 1973, 160 pp., paper. 

4 

T. Randlo; Geographical Studdes in Western Europe , 2nd ed. Toronto: 
Longman^ 1975, 200 pp.,. paper, $5.70* Second edition of a well- 
illustrated text and source book for older secondary pupil?. 

• • ** ». . 

Qxfoyd Regional Econoa^ic Atlas of the United States and Canada : Toronto: , 
Oxford, 1975, 128 pp. i pa^r, $8.75; cloth, $20.25. A coaplete 
revisioh and updating of this valuable reference atlas. Statistical 
datum is .1970 or later. . . I 



Rcviewera wanted for Geoscope . % 

Readers of Gepscope are invited to submit reviews of recent* books 
in gebg-taphy which they feed should be di^wn to the attention of fellow 
teachers r These may bfe for books acquired by the reviewer, or oft loan from 
.the editor who sometimes receives textbooks from publishers. 

The format of review^ should be similai: to those on these, last 'two 
pages* Length will obviously v^ry.but any review should reflect an 
opinion based on careful reading^ be accurate and to the point. Rev^.ew8 
will be received 'by ih6 editor any time an<f5«^ill be published in the 
fol^B5wlng issue of Geoscope. , * . 



